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Gowans's  Nature  Books 

H 'HE  object  of  these  little  books  is  to  stimulate 
a love  for  nature  and  a desire  to  study  it. 

All  the  volumes  of  the  series  that  have  been  issued 
so  far  have  been  very  successful,  and  the  publishers 
hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  very  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  has  made  this  series  so  well 
known  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the  photo- 
graphs included  in  the  different  volumes  are 
unequalled  and  unique  triumphs  of  the  nature- 
photographer's  art. 

No.  i.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life,  by  Chas.  Kirk,  of  British  Birds 
and  their  Nests. 

No.  2.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Nature,  by  Cameron  Todd. 
No.  3. — WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  the  Same. 

No.  4.— BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  AT  HOME. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Life,  by  A.  Forrester. 
No.  5.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  6.— FRESHWATER  FISHES.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  7.— TOADSTOOLS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photographs 
of  Fungi,  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  8.— OUR  TREES  & HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  9. -WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Third  Series. 

By  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  10.— LIFE  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life  by  Members  of  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition. 


No.  ii. — REPTILE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  from 
Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  12. — SEA-SHORE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  by 
the  Same. 

No.  13. — BIRDS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

No.  14. — ANIMALS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photographs 
by  the  Same. 

No.  15.— SOME  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES  AND 
THEIR  EGGS.  Sixty  Photographs  by  A.  E. 
Tonge,  F.E.S. 

No.  16.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Fourth  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  17.— BRITISH  MAMMALS.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  Oxley  Grabham,  M.A.,  T.  A. 
Metcalfe,  Sydney  H.  Smith,  and  Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  18. — POND  AND  STREAM  LIFE.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and 
Stanley  C.  Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  19.- — -WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Third  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  20. — ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 
No.  21. — FOSSIL  PLANTS,  Sixty  Photographs  by  E. 

A.  Newell  Arber,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

No.  22.— ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  23.— OUR  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Sixty  Photographs  by  Chas. 
Kirk. 

No.  24.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Fourth  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Peter  Webster. 

No.  25. — TOADSTOOLS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  28.— WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Life,  by  Arthur  F.  Cobb,  B.  A. 
No.  27. — BIRDS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Second  Series.  By 
W.  S.  Berridge. 

No.  28. — ANIMALS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Second  Series. 
By  W.  S.  Berridge. 

Others  in  Preparation. 

PRICE  6D.  Net  Each  Volume,  Postage  Id.  Each. 

GOV^ANS  & GRAY,  Ltd.,  London  & Glasgow 


Natural  History  Museum  Library 


Nature  Pictures 


A Magnificent  Volume,  size  of  Page, 
12V'  x 10',  containing  SEVERAL 
HUNDREDS  of  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
every  one  from  life,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  our  “ Nature 
Books,”  by  the  best  nature-photo- 
graphers, of  birds,  animals,  fishes, 
flowers,  fungi,  insects,  etc. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Gilt,  7/6  net 

Can  also  be  had  in  Twelve  6d.  Parts,  which 
can  be  purchased  separately. 


Special  Features  of  some  of  the  Paris : 

Part  3 contains  a beautiful  series  of  plates 
of  the  Oyster-catcher,  Part  4 of  the  Kittiwake 
Gull,  Part  7 of  the  Sandwich  Tern,  Part  10  of 
the  Gannet  and  of  the  Little  Tern,  and  Part  1 1 
of  the  Common  Tern,  but  every  part  is  full  of 
beautiful  photographs. 

LONDON  & GLASGOW : GOWANS  & GRAY,  LTD. 


GOWANS’S  ART  BOOKS 

May  ist,  1910 

The  following  have  already  appeared  : 

1.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  RUBENS 

2.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  VAN  DYCK 

3.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  REMBRANDT 

4.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  RAPHAEL 

5.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  REYNOLDS 

6.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  TENIERS 

7.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  EARLY 

FLEMISH  PAINTERS 

8.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  TITIAN 

9.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  FRANS  HALS 

10.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  MURILLO 

11.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  WOUWERMAN 

12.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  VELAZQUEZ 

13.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  HOLBEIN 

14.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  VERONESE 

15.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  RAEBURN 

16.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  DEL  SARTO 

17.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  CORREGGIO 

18.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  BRONZINO 

19.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  WATTEAU 

20.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  BOTTICELLI 

21.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  FRA  ANGELICO 

22.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  TINTORETTO 

23.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  POUSSIN 

24.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  PERUGINO 

25.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  MICHELANGELO 

26.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GOYA 

27.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  DURER 

28.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GAINSBOROUGH 

29.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  LOTTO 

30.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  LU1NI 

31.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GREUZE 

32.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  CARPACCIO  AND 

GIORGIONE 

33.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  HOGARTH 

34.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GIOTTO 

35.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  MORETTO 

LONDON  & GLASGOW:  GOWANS  & GRAY,  LTD. 


GOWANS’S  ART  BOOKS 

May  1st,  1910 

Messrs.  Gowans  & Gray  ask  with  confidence  for  the 
continued  support  of  this  undertaking  by  lovers  of 
art.  It  is  their  hope  to  be  able  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  classic  painting  by  including  all  important 
artists  who  were  born  before  the  year  1800,  and  the 
preparation  of  new  volumes  is  being  carried  on  steadily 
and  systematically  with  this  end  in  view. 

As  new  editions  of  earlier  volumes  are  called  for, 
improvements  are  made,  when  considered  advisable  : 
newly  discovered  pictures  are  inserted,  and  opportunity  is 
taken  to  discard  inferior  pictures  if  others  of  superior 
merit  are  found  to  be  obtainable. 

The  publishers  hope  to  accelerate  the  issue  of  the  series 
by  publishing  future  volumes  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
twelve  yearly,  and  their  efforts  will  be  very  much 
assisted  if  those  who  appreciate  the  books  will  place 
standing  orders,  “till  further  notice,”  with  their 
booksellers. 

They  beg  to  announce  the  following,  with  approximate 
dates  of  issue  : 

36.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  ROMNEY 

[June,  1910 

37.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  ORCAGNA,  LOR- 

ENZO MONACO  AND  MASOLINO 

[June,  1910 

38.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  GERARD  DOU 

[June,  1910 

39.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  BOUCHER 

[ J uly,  1910 

40.  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  CONSTABLE 

[ July , 1910 

Others  in  Preparation 
Price  of  each  volume  : 

in  parchment  cover,  Gtl  net  ; in  cloth  Is  net; 
in  leather,  Is  net ; postage,  id  extra 


LONDON  & GLASGOW:  GOWANS  & GRAY,  LTD. 


POCKET  ANTHOLOGIES 

Compiled  by  ADAM  L.  GOWANS,  M.A. 


60th  Thousand. 

No.  i. — The  Hundred  Best  Poems  (Lyrical)  in  the 
English  Language. 

25th  Thousand. 

No.  2. — A Second  Hundred  of  the  Best  Poems 
(Lyrical)  in  the  English  Language. 

J6th  Thousand. 

No.  3. — The  Book  of  Love.  One  hundred  of  the  best 
love-poems  in  the  English  language. 

10th  Thousand. 

No.  4. — The  Hundred  Best  Blank  Verse  Passages  in 
the  English  Language. 

14th  Thousand. 

No.  5. — Poetry  for  Children.  One  hundred  of  the  best 
poems  for  the  young  in  the  English  language. 

4th  Thousand. 

No.  6.— The  Ways  of  God.  One  hundred  poems  on  the 
great  problems  of  existence. 

Just  Published. 

No.  7.— Characteristic  Passages  from  the  Hundred 
Best  Prose-Writers  in  the  English  Language. 

Others  in  Preparation. 

PRICES: 

Paper,  6d.  Net.  Cloth,  is.  Net. 

Leather,  2s.  Net.  Postage,  id.  each. 


GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd.,  London  and  Glasgow 


THE 


“HUNDRED  BEST”  SERIES 


contains  the  100  best  lyrics  of  foreign 
literatures  selected  by  the  best  critics. 

Ready 

LES  CENT  MEILLEURS  POEMES  (LYRIQUES) 
DE  LA  LANGUE  FRAN^AISE.  Choisis  par 
Auguste  Dorchain. 

* DIE  HUNDERT  BESTEN  GEDICHTE  DER 
DEUTSCHEN  SPRACHE  (LYRIK).  Ausge- 
wahlt  von  Richard  M.  Meyer. 

LAS  C1EN  MEJORES  POESIAS  (LIRICAS)  DE 
LA  LENGUA  CASTELLANA.  Escogidas  por 
Marcelino  Menendez  y Pelayo. 

LE  CENTO  MIGLIORI  LIRICHE  DELLA  LINGUA 
ITAL1ANA.  Scelte  da  Luigi  Ricci. 

THE  HUNDRED  BEST  POEMS  (LYRICAL)  IN 
THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.  Selected  by  J.  W. 
Mackail. 

Other s in  Preparation 

* Supersedes  Die  hesten  Gedichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. 

Erstes  Hundert.  Lyrih.  Lcmbcck,  of  which,  however,  a 

limited  number  can  still  be  had  if  particularly  wanted. 


Price  of  each  volume  : 

With  paper  cover,  6d.  net  ; in  cloth,  Is.  net ; 
in  leather,  is.  net ; postage,  id.  extra. 


LONDON  & GLASGOW:  GO  WANS  & GRAY,  LTD 


geautifuily-produced  little  volumes  in  parchment 
covers,  with  pretty  designs  in  colour  by 
Charles  Robinson. 

No.  15.— RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  By  Irving. 

No.  14.— MONTAIGNE  ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

No.  13. — GUINEVERE.  By  Lord  Tennyson. 

No.  12.— FRIENDSHIP.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
No.  11.-THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 


No. 

10. — KING  LEAR.  A Tale  from  Shakespeare. 
Charles  Lamb. 

By 

No. 

g. — OTHELLO.  A Tale  from 

Charles  Lamb. 

Shakespeare. 

By 

No. 

8.— HAMLET.  A Tale  from 

Charles  Lamb. 

Shakespeare. 

By 

No.  7.— THE  HAPPY  LIFE.  From  Seneca. 

No.  6. — ENOCH  ARDEN.  By  Lord  Tennyson. 

No.  5. — HUNTED  DOWN.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

No.  4. — LAMIA,  By  John  Keats. 

No.  3.— THE  STORY  OF  RICHARD  DOUBLEDICK. 
By  Charles  Dickens. 

No.  2.— A ROYAL  PRINCESS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

No.  1.— SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 
By  Mrs.  Browning. 


GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd-,  London  & Glasgow 


Gowans’s  Nature  Books,  No.  26 
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Wild  Life 

in  the  Falkland  Islands 


R.  MACLEHOSE  AND  CO.  LTD.,  PRINTERS.  CLASGOW 
BLOCKS  BY  HISLOP  & DAY,  EDINBURGH.  AND  F.  HANFSTAENGL,  MUNICH 


PAPER  BY  ALEX.  COWAN  &.  SONS,  LTD.,  EDINBURGH 
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MACRORHINUS  LEONINVS , /. 


Sea  Elephant  Sef.p.lefant  Elephant  marin 


IN  THE 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS 


Sixty  photographs , with  descriptive  notes,  by 
Arthur  F.  Cobb,  B.A . (Oxou.) 


GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd. 

5 Robert  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
58  Cadogan  Street,  Glasgow 
1910 


mm 


a very  out-of-the-way  portion  of  the 


British  Empire  and  should  therefore  have 
uncommon  interest  for  naturalists. 

The  publishers'  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
Chubb,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  kindly 
checked  the  Latin  nomenclature  and  added 
the  names  of  the  authorities. 

Enquiries  as  to  larger  copies  of  the 
photographs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Sanders  & Co.,  Ltd.,  y 1 Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London,  IV. 
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OTAR  I A JURAT  A,  SCURF.BRR 


Sba  [.ION-  and  two  Fk.mat.es  asleep  Lion  mahin  rt  deux  Fk.meli.es  dormant 


SEELOWK  MIT  ZWE1  WeiBCHEN 


s 


OTAR  I A JUBATA,  SCHREBF.R 


Sea  Lions  (Male  and  Female)  Lions  makins  (Male  et  Femeli.e) 
Seelowen  (Mannchen  unu  Weibchen) 


POLYPUS , Sl\  INC. 


9 


Octopus  (dead)  Sf.e polyp  (tot)  Polype  (mokt) 


IO 


PYGOSCELES  PAPUA , FORSTER 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Gentoo  Penguin  Nm  et  (Euf.s  du  Pygoscei.is  PArou 

Nest  und  Eiek  des  Pafuapinguins 


PYGOSCELES  PAPUA,  FORSTER 


Nest  uni)  Junge  des  Papuapinguins 


12 


PYGOSCELES  PAPUA , FORSTER 


Gentoo  Penguin  on  Nest  Pygoscelis  papou  sur  son  Nio 
with  Young  avec  ses  Petits 

PaPUAPINGUIN  AUF  OEM  NEST  MIT  Ju'NGEN 


PVGOSC-ELES  PAPUA,  FORSTER 


13 


Papuapinguine  auf  den  Nestern 


14 


PYGOSCELES  PAPUA , FORSTER 


Gentoo  Penguins  and  Young  Pvgoscei.is  papou  et  leurs  Petits 

Papuapinguine  und  ihrf.  Jungen 


rVGOSCF.LF.S  PAPUA,  FORSTER 


15 


Gentoo  Penguin  in  Winter  Pygoscei.is  tapou  en  Hiver 
Papuai'Inguin  im  Winter 


i6 


SPHENISC  US  II AG  ELL  A Nl C US,  FORSTER 


Jackass  Penguin  on  Beach  (head)  Sph£nisque  nu  Magellan  sur  la  Plage  (wort) 
Magelhaenspinguin  auf  dem  Gestade  (tot) 


17 


APTENODYTES  PA  TA  GO  NIC  A,  FORSTER 


King  Penguins  Konigspinguine  Grands  Manchots 


J02 


IS 


APTRXODYTES  PA  TA  GO  NIC  A , FORSTER 


King  Penguins  in  Captivity  Grands  Manchots  en  CaptivitA 
JvO.N'IGSPINGUINE  IN  GeFANGENSCHAFT 


A P TENO  D V TES  PA  TA  GO  NIC  A , 
ET  TACHYERES  CINEREUS, 


FORSTER, 

GMF.LIN 


19 


King  Penguins  and  Tame  Grands  Manchots  et  Canard 

Loggerhead  Duck  cenuhe  apprivoise 

Konigspinguine  und  zahjie  graue  Tauchente 


20 


TACHYERES  CIKEREVS  GM ELI N 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Loggerhead  Duck  Nid  f.t  GEufs  uu  Canard  cendriJ 

Nest  unu  Eiek  uer  graukn  Tauchente 


Zahme  graue  Tauchente 


BUTEO  ER  YTH RONOTUS,  KING 


Nest  und  Eiek  des  RotrOckenbussards 


CATHARTES  FALK  LAND  IC  US,  SHARPE 


23 


Wounded  Turkey  Buzzard  Catharte  des  Iles  Falkland  blksse 

VEIiWUN  DETER  FALK  LAN DGEIER 


24 


PHALACROCORAX  A L BIVENTER , LESSOR 


W KISSBAUCHKORMORANE  MIT  JUNGIiN 


PIIALACROCORAX  A I.BIV ENT ER , RESSO.V 


WlIITE-BEt.LlED  SlIAG  AND  YOUNG  FoU  A VeNTRE  BI.ANC  ET  SES  PETITS 

Weissbauchkormoran  und  Junge 


26 


PHALACROCORAX  ALBIVENTER,  LESSON 


WuiSSBAUCHKOIiMORANE 


I'll  ALACK  OCOR  A X A LB  I V ENTER , LESSON  27 


D SHAC.S  STARTING  Fous  A VENTRE  BLANC  COMM ENf  ANT 

1 BUILD  A BATIK 

WbISSBAUCHKORMORANE  BEl  BeGINN  DES  NeSIBAUS 


RHALACROCORAX  A L BIVENTER , LESSON 


sS 


WulTE-BEI.I.IEt!  Shags  AT  SHEDDING  TIME  FoUS  A VENTRE  BI.ANC  A LA  MuE 

Weissuaulhkokmokane  in  der  Mausehzeit 


PHALACROCORAX  MAGELLANICUS , GMELIN 


29 


• Rock  Shag  on  Nest  Fou  du  Magei.i.an  sur  son  Nid 

Mageli.ankormoran  auk  dem  Nest 


3° 


PITA  LA  CROCORA  X MAGELI.ANICUS,  G MEL  I El 


Magei.i.akkormokane  auk  den  N extern 


PHALACROCORAX  MAGELLAN  ICUS,  CM  EL  IN 


31 


Rock  Shag  on  Nest  Fou  du  Magellan  sur  son  Nid 

with  Young  avec  son  Petit 

MaGELLANKORMORAN  AUF  DEM  NEST  MIT  J UNGEM 


3- 


P 1 1 ALACROC.OR  AX  MAG  EL  L A NIC  US,  G MEL  IX 


A Rock  Shag  Rookery  Une  Colonie  oe  Fous  nu  Mageu.an 

ElNE  K.OI.ONIE  von  Magellankormoranen 


C.  II  ION  IS  ALBA , G MEL  IN 


33 
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Weisse  SchejdenschnAbel  im  Sommer 


34 


CHIONIS  ALBA , GMELIN 


Sheathbills  in  Winter  Chionis  blancs  en  Hiver 

Weisse  Scheidenschnabel  im  Winter 


CHIONIS  ALBA , LEUCOPHAEUS  SCORESBIJI 


35 


Sheathbills  and  Dolphin  Gulls  Cjiionis  blancs  et  Goelands  de  Scokesby 

WeISSE  SCHEIDENSCHNAliEL  UND  SkORESBYMOWEN 


i6 


LEUCOPHAEUS  SCORESBIJI,  TRAILL 


Dolphin  Gulls  SkoreshymOwen  Goklanos  de  Scoeesby 


Skoresbymovven  auf  dem  Lande 


33 


LARUS  DOMINIC  ANUS,  LICHTENSTEIN 


Nest  und  Eieu  dkk  Dominikanermowe 


LARDS  DOMINIC  ANUS,  LICHTENSTEIN 


39 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Dominican  Gull  Nid  et  CEufs  du  Goeland  dominicain 
Nest  und  Eiek  der  Dominikanermowe 


40 


LARUS  DOMINICANUS , LICHTENSTEIN 


Dominican  Gulls  (mature  and  Goei.ands  dominicains  (avant  et  pendant 

IMMATURE)  l’AGE  AUULTE) 

Dominikanermowen  (erwaciisen  und  unerwachsen) 


IB  VC  TER  AUSTRALIS,  GMELIN  41 


Jack  Rook  and  dead  Goose  Ibycter  d’Australie  et  Oie  morte 

Geierbussard  und  tote  Gans 


42 


IBYCTER  AUSTRALIS,  G ME  I IX 


Jack  Kooks  and  dead  Bird  Ibycter  d’Austrai.ie  et  Oiseau  mort 

Gejerbussarde  und  toter  Vogel 


PODICIPES  ROLLANDI , GOULD 


43 


Ein  Paar  PkacmtsteissfOsse 


44 


PODICIPES  ROLL  AND  I,  GOULD 


Grebes  dor6s  sur  un  Ktang 


CHLOEPHAGA  MAGELLANIC  A,  GMELIN 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Upland  Goose  Nid  et  CEufs  de  l’Oie  du  Magellan 

Nest  und  Eier  der  Hochlandsgans 


46  CHLOEPHAGA  MAGELLANICA,  GMEL1N 


HoCHI  ANDSGANS  AUK  DEM 


CIILOEPHAGA  MAGELLANICA , GM ELI N 


Flock  of  Ufland  Geese  Bande  d’Oies  du  Magellan 

Heroe  von  Hochlanosgansen 


CIILOEFHAGA  II YBRIDA , MOLINA 


SNVoaMVj.svfj  waa  Haig  nun  xsafvi 


CHLOEPHAGA  HYBRIDA,  MOLINA 
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Ivelp  Goose  and  Nest  Bastardgans  und  ihr  Nest  Oie  hybkide  et  son  Nid 


CHLOKPHAGA  11YBR1DA , MOLINA 


BASTARnCANS  All F DF.M  N EST 


CHLOEPHAGA  HYBRID  A,  MOLINA 


5T 


Young  Kelp  Geese  Junge  Bastardganse  Jeunes  Oies  hybkides 


52 


CHLOEPHAGA  HYBRID  A,  MOLINA 


Young  Kelp  Geese  in  Autumn  Jeunks  Oils  uyhridks  a i.’Automnb 
Junge  Bastaruganse  im  Hekust 


Hi 


S3 


CHLOEPHAGA  HYBRIDA , MOLINA 


Paik  of  Kelp  Geese  Un  Couple  d'Oies  hybriues 

Ein  Paar  Bastardganse 
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CHLOEPHAGA  HYBRID MOLINA 


Uastardganse  auf  l>em  Gestaue 
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Kelf  Geese  in  Winter  Bastardganse  i.m  Winter  Oies  hybrides  en  Hiver 
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CHLOEPHAGA  HYBRID  A,  MOLINA 
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Kfxp  Geese  in  Winter  Bastardganse  im  Winter  Oies  hybriues  en  Hiver 
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Young  Antarctic  Skua  Jeune  Mouette  pili.arde  antarctique 

JUNGE  ANTARKTISCHE  RaUBMOWE 


A HAS  CRIST  AT  A 
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Nest  and  Eggs  of  Grey  or  Crested  Duck  Nid  et  CEufs  du  Canard  hupp 6 
Nest  und  Eier  der  Rf.iherente 


DIO  MEDEA  MELANOPHRYS , TEMMINCK 
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Moi.lymauk  (immature)  Albatros  diomkdea  (avant  l’Age  adulte) 
Augenbrauenalbatros  (unerwachsen) 
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DIOMEDE  A MELANOPHRVS , TEMM/NCK 


Mollymauk  (immature)  Al.ua  i ros  uioMuiiKA  (ayant  i.'Ai.i;  auultk) 
A UCIK  N HR  All  E N ALB  AT  BOS  (UN  ERWACIISEN) 


Nest  und  Eire  des  TussOKsAngers 
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HAEMATOPUS  ATER , LESSOR’ 


DES  SCHWARZEN  AUSTERNFISCHERS 


Eier  des  Weisskussausternfischers 
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HA  EM  A TO  PUS  LEUCOPUS,  GARNOT 


Some 

Notes  on  the  Creatures 

OF  WHICH 

PHOTOGRAPHS  APPEAR  IN 
THE  FOREGOING  PAGES.  . 

BY 

ARTHUR  F.  COBB,  B.A.  (Oxon.) 


Southern  Sea  Elephant  or  Elephant  Seal  {Macro  rh  in  us 
leoninus).  Frontispiece.  These  unwieldly  creatures  are  not  often 
seen  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  Occasionally  they  have  ventured  up 
near  one  of  the  settlements  when  sick  or  wounded,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  specimen  here  photographed.  He  came  into  Darwin  Harbour, 
past  the  houses,  even  going  under  a bridge  into  the  shallow  upper  bay, 
causing  great  excitement  among  the  people.  This  bull  measured 
eighteen  feet  in  length  and  about  eleven  feet  in  girth.  The  cows  are 
usually  about  half  the  size  of  the  bulls.  The  name  of  “ Elephant  ” 
was  given  to  them  partly  on  account  of  their  huge  proportions, 
partly  from  their  curious  upper  lip,  which  falls  forward,  somewhat 
resembling  a short  trunk. 

Sea  Lion  or  Hair  Seal  ( Otaria  jubata).  Pages  6-8.  Is  very 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  Falkland  Group,  especialty  on  the 
outlying  and  unfrequented  smaller  islands.  The  photographs  on 
pages  6-8  are  of  a big  Sea  Lion  with  his  two  wives  or  “ Clapmatches  '* 
which  were  lying  asleep  on  land,  several  hundred  yards  from  the  sea. 
This  formidable  beast  objected  very  strongly  to  their  being  photo- 
graphed. He  would  take  a few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  camera, 
then  return  to  his  place  beside  them,  opening  his  cavernous  mouth 
and  roaring  loudly.  Single  Sea  Lions  on  the  tussac  islands  rarely  stay 
to  be  photographed,  but  hurry  into  the  sea  without  turning  to  left  or 
right.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  pictures,  the  female  is  much  smaller 
than  the  male.  It  is  said  that  the  pups  are  so  fat,  when  first  taking 
to  the  water,  that  ballast  in  the  form  of  stones  is  given  them  by  their 
parents  to  keep  them  down. 

Octopus  ( Polypus  sfi.  inc.).  Page  9.  The  photograph  on  page  9 
is  of  an  Octopus  lying  dead  on  the  beach,  being  the  only  specimen 
the  writer  has  ever  seen  in  the  islands. 
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Gentoo  Penguin  {Fygoscehs  />ajua).  Pages  10-15,  The  Gentoo 
Penguin  builds  in  large  rookeries,  either  on  land  in  grass  and  diddle- 
dee,  or  on  sand  beaches  where  the  nests  are  made  of  stones  and 
hones,  twigs  of  the  diddle-dee  and  scraps  of  kelp.  Unlike  the 
Jackass  Penguins  (page  16)  the  Gentoos  do  not  all  migrate  in  the 
winter,  though  they  are  seen  in  smaller  numbers  then  than  in  the 
summer  months.  When  approached  they  generally  run  down  to 
the  sea,  leaving  their  nests,  with  the  little  ones  huddled  up  together, 
to  take  care  ot  themselves.  The  adult  birds  are  blue-black  on  the 
hack,  neck  and  throat,  otherwise  while,  with  a small  white  patch 
above  apd  behind  the  eye.  They  look  most  comical  when  scurrying 
over  the  giound  and  sometimes  trip  on  the  soft  peaty  soil,  a disaster 
that  befell  the  gentleman  on  page  15,  to  the  detriment  of  his  beautiful 
snow-white  waistcoat. 

Jackass  Penguin  {Spheniscus  magcllanicus).  Page  16.  The 
Jackass  Penguin  breeds  in  many  different  parts  of  the  islands.  The 
birds  return  from  their  winter  absence  about  the  third  week  in 
September,  and  from  that  date  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  they 
leave,  one  can  hear  their  melancholy  bray  (from  which  they  take 
their  name  of  Jackass)  on  any  calm  night,  sounding  from  the  small 
tussac  islands  and  shores  where  they  make  their  underground  homes. 
These  burrows  are  usually  close  to  the  beach,  and  vary  in  depth 
according  to  the  locality.  In  some  the  sitting  birds  are  close  to  the 
entrance,  while  in  others  they  are  far  back,  only  just  visible  twisting 
their  heads  quickly  from  side  to  side.  They  lay  two  eggs  in  October, 
these  do  not  remain  white  very  long  but  get  stained  and  dirty,  as  the 
Jackasses  are  not  over  particular  about  having  their  homes  well 
drained  and  do  not  possess  doormats.  They  scramble  in  and  out 
over  the  soft  ground  in  all  weathers,  and  often  a driving  rain  makes 
their  honre  a muddy  swamp.  They  walk  about  in  couples  on  the 
beach,  but  are  shy,  and  hurry  into  the  sea  if  surprised  when  too  far 
from  their  burrows  to  take  refuge  in  them.  For  this  reason  a 
photograph  of  a living  specimen  is  hard  to  get. 

King  Penguin  (Afitcnodytes  fiatngonica).  Pages  17-19.  The 
King  Penguin  is  second  in  size  only  to  the  Emperor  Penguin,  and  is 
a rare  bird  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  A few  specimens  have  at 
different  times  been  kept  in  captivity  as  pets,  those  shown  on  pages 
17-19  being  of  this  number.  Standing  side  by  side  they  make  a very 
handsome  couple  with  their  brilliant  purple,  gold  and  dark-green 
plumage  about  the  head  and  neck,  grey  backs  and  white  breasts. 
The  writer  has  only  heard  of  one  nest  having  been  found  in  the 
islands  in  recent  years. 

Loggerhead  Duck  (Tachyens  cintreus).  Pages  20,  at.  The 
Loggerhead  or  Steamer  Duck  is  “a  common  object  of  the  sea-shore. " 
The  nest  may  be  found  any  time  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
well  on  in  December.  1 he  usual  number  of  eggs  is  from  six  to  eight, 
but  sometimes  the  duck  will  sit  on  four,  and  families  of  ten  or  eleven 
are  seen  occasionally.  The  drake,  easily  distinguishable  by  his 
brilliant  orange  bill,  is  usually  on  guard  while  the  duck  is  sitting. 
He_  swims  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  sea  opposite  the  nest, 
giving  the  well-known  bull-frog  cry  of  alarm  on  seeing  an  intruder. 
The  nest  is  either  built  in  the  dry  kelp,  just  above  high-water  mark, 
sheltered  by  a cliff  (as  on  page  20)  in  a hole  similar  to  that  of  a 
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Jackass  Penguin’s,  in  the  grass,  diddle-dee,  or  furze,  in  a tussac 
bush  on  the  side  of  a cliff,  or  some  distance  inland.  The  parents 
have  an  anxious  time  protecting  the  little  ones  from  Sea  Hens 
(page  57)  or  Gulls  (pages  38*40).  Large  numbers  of  the  immature 
birds,  and  those  that  have  no  mates,  congregate  on  grassy  flats, 
when  they  are  not  in  the  water  feeding.  The  eggs  are  used  for 
eating,  but  must  be  very  fresh  to  be  palatable,  and  are  better  fried 
than  boiled. 

Red-backed  Buzzard  ( Buteo  erythronotus).  Page  22. 
Generally  known  as  the  Blue  Hawk  because  of  its  blue-grey 
wings,  this  bird  is  not  very  numerous  in  the  Falklands.  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male,  and  is  distinguished  by  her  red-brown  bad:. 
They  build  nests  of  sticks,  from  the  diddle-dee  and  fachina  bushes, 
lined  with  grass,  in  quite  inaccessible  places  as  a rule.  The  one 
photographed  was  on  the  side  of  a cliff  overlooking  a salt-water 
creek.  The  eggs  are  whitish  with  red-brown  markings. 

Turkey  Buzzard  (Cathartes  falklandicus).  Page  23.  The  Tur- 
key Buzzard  is  fairly  common,  and  on  some  sheep  farms  is  considered 
so  destructive  that  war  is  waged  on  him  and  all  his  family.  As  a 
scavenger  he  is  useful,  feeding  on  any  kind  of  refuse,  dead  birds  and 
animals.  Turkey  Buzzards  are  rather  repulsivedooking  creatures  at 
close  quarters  with  their  bald  red  heads  and  necks,  but  when  soaring 
aloft  over  their  prey  they  are  fascinating  to  watch.  They  nest  in 
September,  as  a rule,  laying  two  eggs,  white  with  red  markings, 
which  markings  vary  very  much.  The  nests  are  in  holes  on  tussac 
islands,  or  under  projecting  tussac  bogs,  or  sometimes  they  are  on 
the  level  of  the  beach  under  overhanging  rocks.  After  the  breeding 
season  they  frequently* gather  in  colonies,  twenty  or  thirty  together. 
When  wounded  they  offer  no  resistance  as  a hawk  would  do,  but  try 
to  get  away  into  some  hiding  place. 

White-bellied  Shag  or  King  Shag  ( Phalucrocorax  albi - 
venter).  Pages  24-28.  These  birds  take  a long  time  to  get  their 
nests  in  order,  as  petty  theft  is  one  of  their  failings,  and  with 
running  about,  snatching  little  bits  of  building  material  from  each 
other  and  incessant  conversation,  many  hours  are  wasted.  “ To 
make  a noise  like  that  of  a shag  rookery  ” is  a proverbial  saying  in 
the  Falklands.  On  page  27  incomplete  nests  are  shown.  These 
are  built  up  with  mud  and  dirt,  lined  with  seaweeds,  and  are  all  right 
for  the  three  bluish-white  eggs  which  are  usually  laid  in  November, 
but  they  are  lamentably  small  when  the  three  eggs  have  been  hatched 
and  the  young  ones  grown  to  the  size  shown  on  page  24.  Worse  still 
are  they  when  five  or  six  of  these  youngsters  lose  their  heads  and 
make  a rush  for  one  nest  (page  25),  the  nest  in  question  being  already 
occupied  by  an  old  bird.  The  rookeries  are  generally  on  flat  ledges 
of  rock  below  the  cliffs,  or  on  sloping  or  flat  spaces  along  the  top  of 
a cliff,  and  are  sometimes  co-tenanted  by  Rocky  Penguins. 

Rock  or  Black  Shag  ( PJialacrocorax  inagellanicus).  Pages 
29-32.  This  is  a smaller  bird  than  the  King  Snag,  and  has  a black 
throat  in  the  normal  adult  plumage,  as  on  page  29,  though  some 
have  slight  traces  of  white  on  the  throat,  as  on  pages  30  and  31.  It 
nests  on  ledges  along  the  side>  of  cliffs  and  gulches,  not  on  flat  open 
jpaces  like  the  King  Shag.  These  nests  are  often  quite  picturesque 
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and  gay  with  the  littie  bits  of  colour  supplied  hy  odd  pieces  of  green 
and  red  seaweed,  dry  tus.sac  grass,  straw,  green  weeds,  or  diddle-dee 
twigs  ; they  usually  contain  three  greenish-white  chalky  eggs,  laid 
in  November.  Shags’ eggs,  both  Kings'  and  Rocks',  are  considered 
by  some  people  good  to  eat,  but  are  inclined  to  be  decidedly  “tasty.” 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Shags  have  no  tongues.  The  young 
birds  are  brown  for  the  first  year,  when  they  change  their  plumage 
to  black  and  white. 

Sheathbill  (i Chiottis  alba).  Pages  33-35.  The  Sheathbill  is 
locally  called  the  Kelp  Pigeon,  from  its  resemblance  to  a snow-white 
pigeon,  and  from  its  feeding  principally  along  the  shore  among  the 
kelp.  It  may  be  seen  about  on  the  beaches  and  rocks  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  chiefly  on  some  of  the  outlying  islands,  in  the  summer 
scavenging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shag  and  Penguin  rookeries. 
Its  eggs  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Blue,  Grey  or  Dolphin  Gull  ( Leucof>haeus  scoresbyi).  Pages 
35-37-  The  Dolphin  Gulls  breed  in  the  Falklands  ; nesting  in 
December,  they  lay  three  greenish  eggs  with  varying  brown  mark- 
ings. They  are  pretty  birds  with  their  crimson  bills  and  legs,  dark 
and  light-grey  plumage  and  snow-white  tails.  They  have  no  respect 
for  the  property  of  others,  but  hover  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shag 
and  Penguin  rookeries  on  the  chance  of  carrying  off  the  eggs.  In 
the  winter  they  become  very  tame  round  some  of  the  settlements, 
coining  to  feed  with  the  poultry,  and  taking  a good  deal  more  than 
a fair  share  of  the  food  if  they  are  not  sharply  looked  after. 

Southern  Black-backed  or  Dominican  Gull  ( Laras  tiomini- 
canus).  Pages  38-40.  These  birds  are  locally  called  Big  Gulls  as 
they  are  the  largest  and  most  common  of  the  Falkland  Gulls.  They 
nest,  as  a rule,  in  colonies,  either  up  on  the  land  in  grass  or  diddle- 
dee.  or  on  the  beaches,  but  solitary  nests  are  also  found.  The 
photographs  on  pages  38  and  39  illustrate  the  way  in  which  they  will 
take  advantage  of  any  protection  from  the  wind  for  their  nests,  on  an 
exposed  sand  beach  ; these  being  in  the  angle  formed  by  some  pieces 
of  drift  wood  and  in  the  lee  of  a large  piece  of  whalebone  respectively. 
They  are  built  of  wool,  grass,  and  seaweeds.  The  usual  number  of 
eggs  laid  is  three  ; these  vary  much  in  size,  colour,  and  markings, 
even  in  the  same  nest.  The  eggs  are  good  for  eating,  boiled,  fried, 
or  in  “ flapjacks,”  etc.  The  Gulls  themselves  break  and  eat  numbers 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbours’  eggs,  or  they  would  increase  more 
rapidly  than  they  do  at  present.  They  will  eat  any  rubbish  that 
comes  in  their  way,  from  scraps  of  paper  and  cotton  wool  to  carrion, 
and  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  Sea  Hens  (page  57)  in  attacking,  or 
carrying  off",  live  animals  and  birds.  The  young  birds  are  grey  with 
black  bills;  these  change  to  yellow  with  a red  spot  below  when  they 
are  almost  a year  old,  by  which  time  the  plumage  is  black  and 
white,  as  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  mature  specimen  on 
page  40. 

Johnny  Rook  (1 bycter  australis).  Pages  41,  42.  The  Johnny 
Rook  has  decreased  in  numbers  in  the  Falklands  of  late  years.  A 
much  more  gentlemanly  scavenger  in  appearance  than  the  Turkey 
Buzzard  (page  23),  the  adult  bird  is  almost  black  with  white  bands 
across  the  wings  and  end  of  tail,  while  the  immature  plumage  is  a 
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very  dark  brown,  and  the  wing  and  tail  bands  are  buff  coloured.  He 
builds  chiefly  on  cliffs  or  ledges  of  rock,  not  easy  of  access,  using  the 
diddlc-dee  or  other  twigs  with  grass  and  wool  for  the  lining.  The 
three  dark  reddish  eggs  are  laid  in  October  or  November.  The 
Johnny  Rook  is  on  the  list  of  birds  for  whose  destruction  a reward 
is  offered,  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  sheep  and  lambs.  He 
is  always  ready  to  pounce  on  goslings  or  other  young  birds.  In 
winter  he  becomes  so  tame  that  he  will  follow  a man  carrying  a gun 
and  may  often  be  seen  devouring  the  remains  of  a bird  as  on  pages 
41  and  42. 

Brown  or  Golden  Grebe  ( Podicipes  rollandi).  Pages  43,  44. 
This  handsome  little  brown  bird  looks  almost  golden  in  the  sunshine. 
The  head  is  dark  brown  with  a white  patch  behind  the  eye.  The 
nests  are  built  under  grass  overhanging  the  water  at  the  edges  of 
ponds  and  streams,  or  in  the  shallow  ponds  themselves.  These  pond 
nests  are  constructed  of  mud,  grass,  and  weeds  raised  up  out  of  the 
water  ; one  bird  will  collect  bits  of  these  building  materials  and  climb 
quickly  into  the  nest,  bending  over  the  sides  to  fit  them  neatly  in, 
while  the  mate  swims  round  to  keep  off  strangers.  Nests  have  been 
found  with  from  one  to  three  eggs  in  them,  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  January.  The  eggs  are  white  when  laid,  but  become 
much  stained  ; the  birds  sometimes  cover  them  with  weeds  when 
leaving  the  nest.  The  diving  powers  of  these  birds  are  marvellous, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  fly.  They  scuttle  along  over  the  water  and 
appear  to  be  half  flying,  half  running  over  it. 

Upland  Goose  (1 Chloephaga  magellanica).  Pages  45-47.  The 
Upland  Goose  is  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  Kalklands.  The  head 
and  neck  of  the  male  bird  are  whi  e,  the  breast  and  underparts  being 
barred  with  black,  while  the  wings,  which  are  grey-black,  have 
a noticeable  stripe  of  green  and  white  on  the  wing-coverts.  The 
bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  of  a grey-black  colour.  The  female  is 
reddish-brown,  with  wings  and  bill  similar  to  those  of  the  male  in 
colour,  but  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellow.  Nests  may  be  found  through- 
out the  spring  and  early  summer,  from  August  to  December.  The 
number  of  pale  cream-coloured  eggs  usually  laid  is  five  or  six. 
While  the  goose  is  sitting,  as  on  page  46,  the  gander  strolls  about 
or  stands  on  guard,  generally  to  windward  of  the  nest  ; he 
whistles  on  the  approach  of  any  danger.  The  eggs  are  eaten  early 
in  the  season,  as  are  the  goslings  when  old  enough.  The  adult  birds 
are  also  used  for  food,  they  are  considered  in  perfection  when  the 
diddle-dee  berries  (on  which  they  feed  largely)  are  ripe.  They  eat 
grass  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmers  have  thousands  destroyed 
annually  in  order  to  save  it  for  the  sheep. 

Kelp  Goose  ( Chloephaga  hybridd).  Pages  48-56.  This  bird  is 
ornamental,  but  not  useful,  as  it  is  no  good  for  food.  It  does  no 
damage  so  is  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  A pair  of  these  beautiful 
birds  is  shown  on  page  53.  They  feed  only  along  the  beaches, 
where  they  may  be  counted  sometimes  by  the  score  during  the 
winter  months.  Their  nests  are  built  near  the  shore,  actually  on  the 
beach  as  a rule,  that  on  page  48  was  at  the  foot  of  a cliff  in  the  dry- 
kelp,  lined  with  down.  A nest  up  on  the  land  is  seen  on  page  49 
with  the  down  partly'  covering  the  three  eggs,  partly  disarranged  by 
the  goose.  The  photograph  on  page  50  is  of  the  same  goose  settled 
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on  her  nest  again.  On  page  51  is  a nest  in  long  grass  containing  two 
newly  hatched  goslings  that  had  evidently  not  the  necessary  strength 
to  follow  the  rest  of  the  family  down  to  the  sea.  Five  or  six  eggs  is 
the  usual  number,  they  are  generally  laid  in  late  October  or  in 
November.  Immature  geese  are  shown  on  page  52. 

Antarctic  Skua  ( Megaltstris  antarctica).  Page  57.  The 
Antarctic  Skua  is  known  locally  as  the  Sea  Hen.  Arriving  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  about  the  middle  of  October,  these  bold  bad  birds 
remain  till  April,  at  the  end  of  which  month  all  but  stragglers  have 
departed.  Lambs,  sheep  when  helpless  on  their  backs,  goslings, 
ducklings,  and  any  such  defenceless  creatures,  are  unmercifully 
attacked  by  them.  About  the  end  of  December,  when  their  own 
youngsters  are  hatched,  Sea  Hens  make  things  remarkably  unplea- 
sant for  any  human  beings,  horses,  or  dogs  that  come  their  wa> , 
swooping  down  at  a terrific  pace  and  screaming  harshly.  The 
chicks,  when  first  out  of  the  eggs,  are  little  yellow  downy  things,  as 
on  page  57.  The  adult  birds  arc  dark  brown  with  a white  stripe 
across  the  wings. 

Crested  Duck  or  Grey  Duck  ( Anas  cristata).  Page  58.  The 
Grey  Duck  is  very  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  islands.  It  does 
not  keep  strictly  to  the  calendar  wilh  regard  to  nesting,  as  some 
birds  do,  for  one  hears  of  the  eggs  heing  found  as  early  as  July,  and 
as  late  as  March  or  April.  The  nests  are  soft  and  downy,  generally 
containing  fivfe  eggs  of  a creamy-wliite  colour,  and  built  in  long 
grass.  Although  a brood  of  five  quite  small  birds  is  often  seen,  the 
pathetic  sight  of  the  parents  anxiously  guarding  their  last  couple,  or 
even  a single  youngster,  is  more  common,  the  others  presumably 
having  met  with  death  “ by  misadventure  ” or  Gulls? 

Mollymawk  ( Diomedia  melanof>hrys).  Pages  59,  60.  I he 
Mollymawk  breeds  in  large  numbers  on  a few  of  the  islands  in  the 
West  Falklands,  and  on  the  Bbauchene  Islands.  These  birds  spend 
the  winter  at  sea,  returning  early  in  October  to  lay  their  one  big  egg, 
which  is  a dirty  white  colour  with  reddish  spots  and  markings  at  the 
larger  end.  The  eggs  are  collected  for  eating,  some  being  used  while 
fresh  and  others  preserved  for  the  winter.  The  photographs  on 
pages  59  and  60  are  of  an  immature  Mollymawk  that  had  strayed 
inland  on  the  East  Falklands,  and  was  in  a rather  exhausted 
condition. 

Tussac  or  Black  Bird  ( Cinclodes  antarcticus).  Page  61. 
These  little  birds  are  very  tame  and  friendly,  and  as  inquisitive  as  an 
English  robin.  They  build  in  holes  and  crevices  in  cliffs,  under 
overhanging  rocks,  and  in.  any  convenient  shelter.  One  nest  was 
found  in  an  old  box  on  the  beach  ; the  box  was  about  twenty  inches 
square,  and  had  two  entrances  by  which  the  little  grass  nest  was 
reached.  Two  eggs  are  laid  some  time  in  October  or  November. 
Tussac  birds  twitter  much  like  swallows,  and  often  come  close  to  a 
house  or  into  it.  They  will  even  fly  into  the  kitchen  and  peck  at  anv 
food  on  the  table,  or  enter  a bedroom  on  a fine  morning,  sit  on  the 
looking-glass  and  chatter  till  the  occupant  awakes.  They  are  very 
quarrelsome  among  themselves  f when  angry  they  have  a halnt  of 
spreading  their  wings  above  their  heads,  chattering  the  while  in  a 
shrill  and  scolding  manner.  They  eat  house  flies  ami  flourish  on 
islands  where  there  are  no  cats  or  rats. 
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Black  Oyster-Catcher  or  Black  Curlew  (Haeniatofius  ater). 
Page  62.  The  Black  Curlew  is  scarcer  and  less  noisy  than  the  Black 
and  White  Curlew  (pages  63  and  64).  The  eggs  are  laid  later  also, 
and . not  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  building  a nest.  A typical 
nesting  place  is  shown  on  page  62,  the  pinkish-white  eggs  with  dark 
brown  markings  being  laid  in  a very  slight  depression  in  the  dry 
kelp,  just  above  the  high  water  line.  But  for  their  red  bills  and  pink 
legs  and  feet  these  birds  would  often  remain  unnoticed  while  standing 
on  the  shore  among  stones  and  kelp,  as  they  have  no  white  in  their 
plumage. 


Pied  Oyster-Catcher  (Haewatotus  leucofius).  Pages  63  and 
64.  This  bird  is  also  known  as  the  Black  and  White  Curlew.  It 
may  be  seen  and  heard  in  large  numbers,  except  in  the  breeding 
season.  The  Curlews  go  about  in  flocks,  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty 
feeding  on  the  beaches  in  shallow  water  or  pools.  When  disturbed 
they  all  rise  together  uttering  their  shrill  dismal  cry.  They  differ 
from  the  Black  Curlew  in  having  the  breast  and  back  part  of  the 
wing  white.  Their  eggs  are  found  towards  the  end  of  September, 
and  any  time  in  October.  The  nest  on  page  63  was  on  a small 
island,  a few  feet  above  the  beach  in  a slight  hollow  of  the  tussac 
bog,  lined  with  dry  tussac.  More  often  they  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  beach  itself,  among  dry  kelp,  or  in  the  open  on  pebbles,  with  no 
attempt  at  a nest.  The  two  eggs  have  brown  markings  on  various 
shades  of  green.  Curlews  are  very  noisy  at  nesting  tune,  they  run 
along  with  their  tails  erect  and  bills  nearly  touching  the  ground. 
They  not  only  object  to  the  presence  of  human  beings  in  the  breeding 
season,  but  may  often  be  seen  chasing  and  bullying  Sea  Hens, 
Hawks,  and  Gulls,  which  they  evidently  suspect  of  having  designs 
on  their  eggs  or  young. 
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